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Robert  Venturi  has  managed  to  jettison  a  wornout 
model  of  reality  and  has  found,  or  revived,  another 
and  presently  more  relevant  one.  He  has,  in  fact, 
broken  through  a  haze  of  superficial  idealism  to  the 
core  of  what  is  real  in  the  present  day.  He  has  done 
so,  most  of  all,  in  that  area  which  somehow  always 
turns  out  to  be  the  critical  one,  the  area  wherein  men 
would  apparently  rather  fight  than  switch:  the  area, 
that  is,  of  symbol.  He  has  found  a  way  to  make  his 
work  symbolize  the  reality  of  things  as  they  are  in 
contemporary  America,  and  those  who  have  lived 
under  the  protection  of  self-delusion  (as  most  of  us 
do)  cannot  forgive  him  that  act. 

The  historical  process  out  of  which  Venturi 
evolved  goes  something  like  this:  by  the  late  nineteen- 
fifties  the  rather  tired  formalistic  idealism  of  the  late 
International  Style  in  America  was  modified  by  Louis 
I.  Kahn,  who  succeeded  in  deriving  fresh  architectural 
forms  from  two  kinds  of  reality:  from  structure,  as  in 
the  Richards  Laboratories,  and  from  function,  as  in  the 
Unitarian  Church  for  Rochester,  N.Y.  That  achieve- 
ment was  an  enormous  one,  but  Kahn's  buildings 
tended  to  remain  abstractly  "expressive"— of  structure 
and  space—  rather  than  symbolic.  "That  doesn't  look 
like  a  church,"  said  the  Vice-Mayor  of  Leningrad,  in 
a  way  rightly,  when  he  saw  an  exhibition  of  the 
Rochester  building.  It  is  in  fact  symbolically  inert. 
One  should  contrast  it,  say,  with  Venturi's  Fire  Station 
in  Columbus,  which  is  symbolically  active. 

But  Venturi's  work  comes  out  of  Kahn's,  and  the 
anguished  relationship  between  the  two  men  is 
characteristic  of  such  connections  between  equals  of 
different  ages;  it  recalls  that  between  Sullivan  and 
Wright,  for  example,  and  in  fact  it  marks  the  first  time 
since  Sullivan  and  Wright  that  one  major  innovator 
has  unleashed  another.  Here  is  a  second  massive 
achievement  on  Kahn's  part,  perhaps  the  climax  of  his 
long  career  as  a  teacher.  Venturi  simply  takes  the  last 
step— but  a  giant  one— away  from  abstract  idealism  to 
full  architectural  realism:  the  step  to  symbol.  It  is  the 
ultimate  humane  stance,  the  symbolic  one;  Michel- 
angelo achieved  it  in  another  context  in  Renaissance 
architecture.  It  is  not  materialistic— hence  structure 


becomes  purely  a  servant,  never  a  fetish,  in  it— but 
humanistic,  man-centered;  and  function  rises  in  it  to  a 
state  of  eloquent  declamation. 

Such  rhetoric  is  indeed  eloquent  in  Venturi's 
buildings,  but  his  writing  has  sometimes  functioned  as 
their  worst  enemy  in  terms  of  the  public  recognition 
of  that  fact,  because,  in  trying  to  make  his  realistic, 
anti-heroic,  and  ironic  points,  Venturi  persistently 
refers  to  his  buildings  as  "dull,"  "boring,"  and  "ugly." 
They  are,  of  course,  never  any  of  those  things,  though 
they  probably  look  that  way— because  they  are  truly 
new— to  people  who  have  been  brought  up  on  the 
late  International  Style.  Here,  again,  Venturi  has  some- 
times overreacted,  as  when  he  joins  his  wife,  Denise, 
in  praise  of  Coop  City  and  of  some  suburban  prac- 
tices, so  that  critics  who  will  not  really  look  at  his 
work  feel  sanctioned  in  regarding  it  as  consciously 
anti-architectural  or  anti-beautiful— which,  of  course, 
it  is  not. 

But  Venturi  has  committed  another  act  of  destruc- 
tion, one  equally  difficult  for  many  members  of  the 
profession  to  forgive.  He  has  destroyed  the  precious, 
sub-Romantic  myth  of  "invention,"  to  which  all  the 
most  uninventive  among  us  have  been  so  pathetically 
eager  to  cling.  Indeed,  to  live  within  a  model  of  work 
which  was  a  good  two-generations  old,  but  to  believe 
at  the  same  time  that  one  was  at  bottom  wholly 
inventive  and  original,  is  a  fair  description  of  the 
mental  stance  of  most  American  architects  a  few 
years  ago.  It  is  mat  sterile  dream  world  which  Venturi 
has  thrown  away.  He  neither  takes  refuge  in  a  "style" 
nortroubles  to  "invent."  He  still  uses  many  of  the 
same  simple  forms,  historical  and  vernacular  in  origin, 
with  which  he  began.  So  his  work  gets  better,  and 
has  its  own  kind  of  inner  growth,  but  it  strives  neither 
for  variety,  where  inapplicable,  nor  for  any  overall 
personal  developmental  order.  It  faces  what  is,  every 
time.  Therefore  each  project  is  at  once  absolutely 
unique  and  plugged  at  the  same  time  into  a  governing 
tradition  of  human  use  and  meaning.  That  is  what 
the  majority  of  the  jury  failed  to  perceive  at  Brighton 
Beach,  or  failed  to  perceive  as  a  virtue,  but  the 
tormented  cries  of  some  of  the  jurors  show  how 


directly  Venturi's  forms  grow  out  of  the  American 
tradition  and  how  close  to  the  social  and  psycho- 
logical bone  his  symbols  can  cut. 

Those  symbols  release  architecture  from  posture 
into  content.  Hence  vernacular  architecture  returns 
to  us  as  usable  reality,  and  the  whole  past  can  play  its 
proper  part  in  our  present.  All  the  multiple  facts  of 
the  present,  too,  become  usable  when  reality  is  the 
goal.  So  the  Strip,  with  the  gestures  of  its  signs, 
makes  possible  the  Fire  Station  in  Columbus  (Func- 
tion: each  opening  the  shape  it  needs  to  be;  symbol: 
the  white  paint  that  overrides  the  openings  and  so 
causes  the  whoie  fagade  to  gesture  upward  to  its 
ringing  Number  4).  Fagade  libre,  Le  Corbusier  had 
said  and  in  his  late  work  he  had  utilized  that  freedom 
to  make  his  fagades  act  as  sculptural  forces.  Venturi 
flattens  them  back  out  to  make  them  speak  as  signs. 
The  building  tells  us  what  it  is  about,  and  in  this  the 
tormented  semantic  analogies  of  the  present  crop  of 
semilogical  critics  should  find  an  easy  and  wholly 
architectural  fulfillment. 

Again,  however,  we  should  not  permit  the  polem- 
ics of  the  Venturis  to  keep  us  from  perceiving  the 
range  of  their  work.  The  Strip,  for  one,  is  not  their  only 
resource,  just  as  it  is  only  part  of  the  contemporary 
American  scene.  They  use  and  symbolize  whatever 
the  program  is  about,  and  they  are  able  to  comprise 
an  enormous  range  of  American  reality,  from  New 
York's  Bronx-like  Brighton  Beach  to  California  City's 
mirror  blazing  in  the  desert;  from  the  civilized, 
tragically  baffled  Transportation  Square  Office  Build- 
ing for  Washington  to  the  luminous  Mathematics 
Competition  winner  for  Yale  (now  the  focus,  like 
Le  Corbusier's  League  of  Nations  winner  of  1927,  for 
all  the  disaffected  howls):  and  finally  to  the  haunting 
Trubek  and  Wislocki  Houses,  wherein  the  American 
tradition  of  wooden  vacation  dwellings  by  the  sea  is 
distilled  into  the  ultimate  mythic  vision  of  this  island 
and  this  Atlantic  sky. 

Vincent  Scully 
Yale  University 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


An  exhibition  of  the  work  of  Venturi  and  Rauch, 
Architects  and  Planners  of  Philadelphia,  displayed  on 
two  big  plastic  billboards. 

Including  buildings,  projects,  city  planning, 
advocacy  planning  and  research  studies  undertaken 
at  Yale  University  into  the  symbolism  and  iconography 
of  the  unloved  commercial  strip  and  urban  sprawl. 

Emphasizing  architecture  as  symbolism  on 
shelter  rather  than  as  the  organization  of  space; 
promoting  ordinary  looking  buildings  rather  than 
extraordinary  looking  buildings;  and  focusing  on  the 
American  urban  environment  as  it  represents  today's 
popular  culture  as  a  challenge  to  architects  and 
planners  rather  than  an  enemy  to  be  vanquished  by 
beautification,  total  design  and  technological 
megastructures. 
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